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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


\^    Housekeepers'  Chat  Monday,  March  25,  1929 


NOT  FOR  PIE  LI  CAT  1 01? 

Subject:    "Clothes  Moths  and  Their  Control."     Information  from  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, U.  S.  D.  A.     "Short  Rations"  "by  Fairfax  Downey. 

Bulletin  available:     "Clothes  Moths  and  Their  Control." 

— ooOoo — 

I  read  a  playlet  the  other  day,  called  "Short  Rations."     It's  about  two 
clothes  moths,  who  were  reduced  to  the  tragic  state  of  living  all  winter  on  a 
girl's  "bathing  suit.    Naturally,  such  meager  fare  could  not  support  two  moths, 
so  one  of  them  gallantly        but  I  might  as  well  read  you  the  playlet: 

SHORT  RATIONS 

The  scene  is  a  trunk  in  a  storeroom;  the  time  is  autumn.    Enter  two  Moths, 
goodness  knows  how. 

Eirst  Moth:     "Well,  here  we  are  in  winter  quarters  with  plenty  of  good 
provisions.     Good  wholesome  food,  too,  but  I  must  say  I  prefer  batoing  suits 
seasoned.     I  note  on  tasting  thesd  that  the  family  has  "been  to  the  mountains 
all  summer." 

Second  Moth:     "It's  certainly  thoughtless  of  them.     I  wonder  how  they 
would  like  it  if  the  cook  served  them  eggs  without  any  salt  at  "breakfast  some 
morning." 

Eirst  Moth:     "Not  a  bit,  I  dare  say.     But  it's  all  right  just  so  they 
don't  use  any  of  that  nauseous  camphor  flavoring.    The  last  time  I  got  some  of 
that,  I  like  to  died.'" 

Second  Moth:     "Don't  eat  thin  man's  suit,  then.     It  has  a  camphor  savor." 

both 

Eirst 7Moth:     "What J    Only  the  girls'  bathing  suits  left  to  eat?  We/can't 
live  all  winter  on  that  little  J     Comrade,  our  case  is  desperate.    We  must  draw 
lots  to  see  who  survives." 

Second  Moth:     "There  is  no  other  way  out.    Hold    the  lots.     I  will  draw." 

The  Second  Moth  draws  the  unlucky  lot.    With  a  gesture  of  resignation,  he 
flies  away,  and  ends  it  all  in  a  candle  flame. 

That»s  the  end  of  the  moth  tragedy.     I  don't  know  whether  the  Eirst  Moth 
was  able  to  hold  out  all  winter  or  not.    Probably  not. 
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Do  you  know  that  housewives  have  been  fighting  moths  from  the  very  earli- 
est times?     The  ancient  Hebrews  sere  annoyed  by  these  pests.     In  fact,  I  suspect 
that  moths  have  been  eating  clothes  as  long  as  people  have  been  wearing  woolen 
garments,  and  that  amst  he  thousands  of  years.    The  women  of  ancient  Greene  and 
the  women  of  ancient  Rome  had  to  fight  the  clothes  moth.     The  ancients  devised 
many  queer  remedies  for  getting  rid  of  moths,    faring  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  ad- 
vocated that  clothes  "wrapped  in  the  shin  of  a  linn,  have  nothing  to  fear."  I 
haven't  had  the  time  to  test  this  remedy,  but  if  any  one  of  my  listeners  cares 
to  try  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  results.     It's  a  case  of  "First , catch 
"  Ion." 

A  question  often  ashed  me  is  this:     "Are  so-called  moth-proof  bags  really 
moth-proof? " 

This  is  the  answer  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology:     "If  the  bags  are  not  torn, 
and  are  properly  used,  they  will  keep  moths  from  reaching  clothing.    But  they  are 
no  good  in  killing  moths  already  in  clothing,  when  it  is  stored  in  the  bags. 
Clothes  moths  never  eat  into  paper.     That's  why  ordinary  wrapping  paper,  or  sever- 
al thicknesses  of  newspaper  are  just  as  good  protection  as  paper  treated  with  tar. 
If  clothes  are  free  from  moths  before  being  wrapped  in  paper,  or  stored  in  paper 
bags,  and  if  there  are  no  holes  through  which  the  moths  can  enter,  the  clothes 
will  be  safe." 

Clothes  moths  prefer  darkness  or  semi-darkness,  although  they  often  damage 
such  articles  as  upholstered  furniture,  in  brightly  lighted  rooms.    The  moths 
crawl  in  cracks  leading  into  boxes,  or  folds  in  goods.     Tew  cracks  are  small 
enough  to  keep  them  out.     Therefore,  it  is  important  to  store  articles    so  that 
the  moths  can  be  excluded. 

Clothes  moths  are  in  greatest  abundance,  all  over  the  country,  from  April 
to  October,  although  in  steam-heated  houses  they  may  be  on  the  wing  at  almost  any 
time.    The  time  to  begin  taking  precautions  against  damage  from  moths  is  before 
they  appear  in  large  numbers.     It  isn'b  the  moths,  or  the  "moth  millers"  which 
eat  our  clothing.    The  moths  lay  their  eggs  where  the  larvae,  or  worms,  when 
hatched,  will  find  "good  hunting,"  as  Kipling  might  say.     The  best  kinds  of  food 
for  moth  larvae  are  wool  materials,  furs,  piano  felts,  hair  of  pets  which  lodges 
in  crachs,  the  bristles  in  dust  brashes,  paint  brushes,  and  shaving  brushes,  and 
so  forth, 

Aoout  the  middle  of  April,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  heavy  winter  gar- 
ments are  stored  away.     Of  course  every  neat  and  thrifty  housekeeper  stores  her 
clot  ling  in  perfect  condition,  clean  and  mended,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
wear  the  next  cold  season.    But  there's  another  reason  for  having  clothes  clean 
before  they  are  stored  —  moths  are  not  half  so  likely  to  damage  CLZAi!  as  SOILED 
clothing. 

If  possible,  have  5-our  winter  things  dry-cleaned.     If  you  cannot  have 
tnem  dry-cleaned,  give  them  a  thorough  treatment  yourself.     Sponge  off  all  spots 
ana  brash  and  beat  the  garments  thoroughly  to  dislodge  any  eggs  or  larvae  that 
ma;/  oa  on  tnem.    Hang  the  garments  in  the  sunshine.     The  larvae  of  moths  cannot 
withstand  strong  heat. 
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TTlien  the  clothes  are  clean,  and  free  from  moths,  they  are  read"  to  store. 
The  ideal  way  to  protect  woolens,  furs,  rags,  and  so  forth  is  to  put  then  in 
cold  storage,  hut  this  is  not  always. possible.     Chests  of  red  cedar  heartwood,  if 
properly  made  and  tight,  and  used  in  the  right  way,  are  good  for  storage.  Cedar 
chests  are  valuable  for  two-  reasons;  thay  are  usually  tightly  constructed;  and 
the  fumes  given  off  by  red  cedar  heartwood  kill  the  young  moth  larvae,  or  worms. 
However,    not  even  cedar  chests  can  be  depended  upon  to  kill  the  moths'*-  their  eggs 
or  the  worms  after  they  are  one-half  to  full  grown,  or  after  they  are  3  to  4 
months  old.    According  to  the  Bureau  specialists,  if  the  fabrics  put  in  the 
chests  have  first  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  brushed,  and  beaten,  with  special  at- 
tention to  brushing  out  pockets,  seams,  and  other  possible  hiding  places  for 
worms  or  eggs  already  on  the  garments,  and  if  the  chest  is  properly  made  and  is 
so  tight  that  no  moths  or  larvae  can  reach  the  garments  later,  the  clothing  will 
be  qiite  safe. 

Brushing  or  beating  furs  will  not  always  get  rid  of  the  worms,  if  they 
have  once  gotten  into  the  long  hairs  and  established  themselves  by  spinning 
their  webs.     If  you  think  your  furs  :.-.re  already  infested,  they  should  be  combed 
out  with  a  very  fine  comb,  or  should  be  fumigated.     If  furs  are  promptly  stored 
as  soon  as  the  fur-wearing  season  is  over,  there  is  little  danger  of  their  con- 
taining these  older  larvae. 

Any  tight  box  or  chest  is  satisfactory  for  storing  clothes  that  have  been 
given  the  necessary  prelirrtacry  treatment  —  cleaning,  brushing,  beating,  and 
sunning.    Ordinary  firm  trapping  paper  will  do  ,  or  several  thicknesses  of  news- 
paper, provided  the  folds  of  the  paper  at  the  ends  of  the  bundles  are  bent  secure- 
ly back  so  that  the  moths  cannot  enter  to  lay  their  eggs.    However,  after  the 
clothes  are  clean,  and  after  the"  are  stored  in  the  tightest  container    you  can 
find,  it!s  well  to  take  one  more  precaution.     There  are  substances  on  the  market 
that  give  off  fumes,  which  tight ly  confined,  will  kill  all  stages  of  clothes 
moths  —  old  moth,  young  moth,  caterpillar  of  all  ages,  and  eggs.     I  shall  give 
you  the  names  of  two  of  these  moth  destroyers  and  you  may  take  your  choice.  The 
first  is  naphthalene  flakes  —  n-  a-  p-  h-  t-  h-  a-  1-  e-  a-  e-  —  naphthalene 
flakes;  the  second  is  para-di-chlora-benzene  crystals.    That's  such  a  long  word, 
I'd  better  spell  it;  p-a-r-a-d-i-c-h-l-o-r-o- b-e-n- z-ean-e .     It  is  not  enough 
to  scatter  these  substances  on  shelves,  or  in  bureau  drawers.     They  must  be 
packed  in  tight  boxes,  or  bundles,  with  the  garments  they  are  to  protect. 

Mow  let  me  give  you  a  list  of  remedies  which  are  absolutely  no  good  when 
it  comes  to  killing  moths.     I  suppose  that  all  of  us  have  used  at  least  one  of 
these  household  remedies  in  times  past,  not  knowing  thaj;  they  are  utterly  worth- 
less.   Here's  the  list:    tobacco  powder  at  all  reasonable  strengths,  lavend  ir 
flowers,  cayenne  pepper,  allspiee,  black  pepper,  air-slaked  lime,  powdered  sul- 
phur, salt,  borax,  and  leaves  of  red  cedar,  dried  and  placed  in  clothing. 

Tnere  are,  however,  three  good  remedies  which  may  be  applied  at  home  to 
kill  moth  larvae  and  eggs;     first,  dry  heat;  second,  hot  water;  and  third,  a 
strong  solution  of  laundry  soap.     Clothing  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  neu- 
tral laundry  soap  will  be  freed  from  clothes-moth  larvae  and  eggs,  and  if  wrapped 
tightly  in  paper,  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  clothes  line,  will  remain  free  from 
moths. 
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Eats,  and  other  articles  which,  cannot  be  wrapped  tightly  in  xoaper*  can 
"be  stored  in  ordinary  unbroken  cardboard  boxes,  or  hat  boxes.     Seal  the  covers 
with  gummed  paper. 

If  you  want  more  advice  on  storing  clothes,  and  protecting  them  from 
moths,  I'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  free  bulletin  called  "Clothes  Moths 
and  Their  Control." 

 00O00  

Tomorrow:     "How  to  Make  Biscuits." 
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